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ANNUAL CONTRIBUTION 
To the Funds of the Sunday-school Society. 


Tue time has arrived for the annual 
appeai to the Unitarian household for 
contributions to the funds of this Society. 
This year the appeal must be made with 
great earnestness, and followed up by vig- 
orous efforts to render it successful. It is 
certain that this Society ought not to under- 
take to do less work than it has now in 
hand, and it is quite as certain that it cannot 
do its work well in a more inexpensive way. 

What is the sum asked? Only five thou- 
sand doliars. It would seem that the whole 
sum might be raised in a single hour in any 
one of our cities, were all the facts in rela- 
tion to the Sunday-school Society known, 
and its work appreciated. How often is 
a sum even larger than this raised in a 
small circle of Unitarians for enterprises 
outside of their denomination, and of which 
they can have but little knowledge! There 
are no more generous people in the world 
than are the Unitarians of our country. 
No good cause appeals to them in vain. 

Why, then, are not the wants of the Sun- 
day-school Society fully supplied? The 
reason is that the Society does not get a 
fair hearing. It is not recognized at its 
worth, as an organization aiming to inspire 
and keep alive an interest in the Christian 
education of the young, to furnish helps to 
such an education, and to disseminate a 
knowledge of the best methods of working 
to such an end. Very few of our liberal 
and wealthy Unitarians know of its field 
of work, of the results it is accomplishing, 
and of the still greater that might be accom- 
plished through a more hearty and generous 
support. 


What, then, must be done? Efforts must 
be made to give the Society its rightful 
standing in the Unitarian denomination. 
To this end great reliance’ must be placed 
upon the friends of the Society, who are 
interested in the cause it represents, who 
know of its work and its needs. Let them 
resolve that in the communities to which 
they respectively belong they will set forth 
its claims, and gain for it an effective sup- 
port, and all difficulties will be soon over- 
come. 

As has been customary for some years 
past, the Unitarian churches will be asked 
to take up a contribution on the second 
Sunday in May, or upon some more con- 
venient occasion, for the benefit of the Uni- 
tarian Sunday-school Society. We cannot 
too strongly urge upon all the friends of 
the cause the importance of a general com- 
pliance with this request, and a liberal 
response. 


LESSON XXXI. 
THE QUESTION OF AUTHORITY. 


1. Arrival at the Temple. Jesus was on 
his way to the temple when the conversation 
that furnished the subject for the last lesson 
took place. It will be remembered that it 
was on the morning of Tuesday.’ He soon 
after entered, with his disciples, the temple 
gates. Had the traders, cast out of the 
Gentile Court the day before, resumed 
their stations? Probably not; as the feel- 
ing of those who had come up to the Pass- 
over was undoubtedly against them. A 
crowd was immediately attracted to Jesus, 
as he walked along the colonnades, in cone 
versation with his disciples, 
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2. The Chief Jews. These were, no 
doubt, the members of the Sanhedrim. 
Matthew describes them as the ‘chief 
priests, and elders of the people; ” Mark, 
as the ‘‘ chief priests, and the scribes, and 
the elders;” and Luke uses the same 
terms. They had been in council, endeay- 
oring to find some way to turn the current 
of feeling against Jesus, and to get him in 
their power. It was clear that only through 
legal methods could they succeed, while the 
people were so strongly on his side. Their 
hope was to get from him such declarations 
as would bring him within their jurisdiction, 
and justify them in the exercise of their 
authority. In matters relating to the Jew- 
ish religion, the Sanhedrim was the supreme 
power of the nation. In that council the 
pretensions of prophets could still be passed 
upon; and any one claiming to be the Mes- 
siah could, no doubt, be summoned to 
appear and substantiate his claim. These 
members of the Sanhedrim were therefore 
seeking for some act or utterance on the 
part of Jesus that the people themselves 
would recognize as a just cause for his 
arrest, 

3. The Question. These priests and 
elders, having fixed upon a method of 
procedure, approached Jesus in a manner 
not apparently offensive, and asked him 
by what authority he did such things as 
they had witnessed, and such as had been 
attributed to him. As he assumed to be 
a teacher of the people, and exercised 
authority in the temple, they simply wished 
to see his credentials. That, of course, 
seemed all right to the people. But Jesus, 
knowing the motive which prompted the 
question, instead of answering it directly, 
took the occasion to place the questioners 
in a true light before the people. 

4. The Answer Desired. It was expected 
that Jesus would claim to be either a 
prophet or the Messiah, and to be acting 
by the authority of God. Then their legal 
right to test the validity of his claim to act 
in such a capacity, and to demand that he 
prove his authority, would be unquestioned. 
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They asked his authority, not, therefore, 
for the satisfaction of their own minds, but 
to get hold of something that would make 
Jesus clearly amenable to the judgment of 
their tribunal. 

5. The Condition upon which Jesus would 
answer the Question. It must be noticed 
that Jesus did not avoid the question. In 
fact, his answer was implied in the very 
question he asked the Jewish rulers. He 
simply demanded their answer to a ques- 
tion, which revealed their utter want of 
frankness and sincerity, and defeated them 
with their own weapons. John the Baptist 
had been generally accepted as a prophet. 
He had borne his testimony to the Messi- 
anic character of Jesus. These Jews saw 
at once that they were caught. If they 
admitted John to be a true prophet of God, 
the right of Jesus to claim the Messiahship 
was clear. So that they would not do. At 
the same time, they did not dare to say 
John was not a true prophet, for that 
would rouse the indignation of the people. 
So they could only say, ‘*We do not 
know,” to the question of Jesus. They 
were thus brought to a most humiliating 
position. 

6. The Baptism of John. The term as 
used by Jesus expressed the office, or 
mission, of John. John came baptizing. 
unto repentance. He was known as the 
‘* Baptizer.”. His work as a whole was 
expressed by that which was most promi- 
nent in it. Was John led to this work by 
a divine influence, or a human, was the 
import of the question. It amounted to 
asking those Jews whether they considered 
John worthy of belief or not. 

7. The Refusal of Jesus to Answer. Why 
should the want of frankness on the part of 
the Jews have led Jesus to refuse to answer 
the question they had put to him? In one 
way of looking at the matter, it would seem 
that it would have been more natural for 
him to have set them an example of frank- 
ness. But the circumstances must be kept. 
in mind. What direct answer could Jesus 
have given that they would not wrongly 
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have interpreted? It was not a full expla- 
nation of his position, and a clear under- 
standing of the authority he acted upon, 
that they wanted, but some expression that 
they could catch hold of, and so construe 
as to get an apparently just cause for hav- 
ing him brought before their council for 
examination. It was simply this that Jesus 
refused to give them. And it must be 
brought to mind that this council had al- 
ready decided upon the arrest of Jesus, 
and putting him to death, as far as the 
matter lay in their hands. 

Great injustice is done to Jesus, if his 
manner of proceeding is looked upon as 
merely a shrewd way of turning the tables 
upon his antagonists, and thus escaping 
their question. Divine truth cannot be 
communicated’ to evil-disposed and captious 
questioners. Whatever the form of words 
used, the words will express to them some- 
thing quite different from the idea in the 
mind of the divine teacher. No more 
appropriate answer could have been given, 
under the circumstances, than that implied 
in the very question Jesus had asked. He 
had nothing to say of himself, but simply 
brought to their minds the testimony of one 
whom the people all accounted as a prophet ; 
one to whom the Sanhedrim itself had sent 
a deputation to inquire who and what he 
was. That testimony he left them to inter- 
pret for themselves. 

8. The Result. In this encounter Jesus 
was in every way the gainer. These priests 
and scribes sought to make their own im- 
portance manifest, and to weaken the regard 
of the people for Jesus. But the superiority 
of Jesus was so manifest that the effect was 
just the contrary. He stood before the 
people in all the dignity and majesty of 
a divinely authorized teacher of the truth; 
and they as men who had become the 
victims of their own wily schemes. What 
respect could the multitude have for men 
who claimed the right to judge in rela- 
tion to the authority of Jesus, and yet 
knew not whether John was a prophet 
or no! 


TI5 
LESSON XXXIL. 


THE PARABLES THAT FOLLOWED. 


1. The Occasion Improved. These men 
who had come to question Jesus in regard 
to his authority were, no doubt, ready to 
withdraw. But he had something further 
to say to them. They, who were so zealous 
for the law, so versed in legal technicalities, 
so ready to demand outward proofs of his 
authority, had to receive another lesson. 
They were looking entirely in the wrong 
direction. They had lost the spirit of the 
law, and forgotten the object of the law. 
Jesus endeavored to bring them to a knowl- 
edge of their position, and to remind them 
of that righteousness which it was the object 
of the law to establish. 

. In Matthew three parables are related as 

spoken upon this occasion. In Mark and 
Luke only one of these is given. It may 
be that the third in Matthew was spoken 
in another connection, but it is in harmony 
with the subject on which Jesus was speak- 
ing. It is only the leading thought in each 
parable, as bearing upon the purpose Jesus 
had in view, that is touched upon in this 
lesson. ach parable, fully considered, 
would be enough and more than enough 
for a lesson by itself. 

2. The Parable of the Two Sons. This is 
a very short and simple story, and is direct 
in its application. A certain man had two 
sons. He requested the first to go and 
work in his vineyard. The son said he 
would not go, but afterwards he repented 
and went. The father made the same re- 
quest, also, of the other son. This other 
promised: to go, but did not. Which of 
these sons, asked Jesus, did the will of 
his father? There could, of course, be but 
one answer, ‘‘ The first,’”—the son that 
went into the vineyard. Then Jesus added, 
addressing those elders and scribes, “The 
publicans and the harlots go into the king- 
dom of God before you.” 

The parable was thus partially explained 
by Jesus himself. God was the father, 
The vineyard denoted his kingdom. The 
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_first son represented those who were openly 
wicked, making no pretensions to right 
conduct. The second son was those Phari- 
saic and priestly Jews who made great boast 
of their knowledge of the law, and of their 
obedience to it, but yet did not live in the 
spirit of the law, and did nothing to bring 
about that state of things it was designed 
to produce. Many of the wicked, when 
they were called by John to repent and 
enter the kingdom of God, turned from -their 
confessedly sinful life. The call somehow 
got into their hearts, and they repented of 
their wickedness and changed their conduct, 
conforming it to the law of God. Not so 
with these Jews, who boasted they were 
already righteous. They clung to their 
falsities, and turned from the life of true 
righteousness. They were the ones who 
were continually saying we will go as the 
law of God directs, meaning all the time 
something they called his law, and never 
living the law itself. The general teaching 
of the parable is that the change from 
acknowledged wickedness to righteousness 
is easier than the change from self-righteous- 
ness to true righteousness. Its bearing 
upon those to whom it was addressed was 
in its intimation that they were in a worse 
condition than the publicans whom they so 
much despised, and the sinners whose very 
touch they deemed pollution. 

It is hardly likely that the full force of 
the parable was felt at that time by those 
who heard it. But these Jews felt strongly 
that it had been spoken against them. 

3. The Wicked Husbandmen. The story 
of the householder letting out his vineyard 
is simple enough. He had done all that 
was needed for its protection and fruitful- 
ness; and then, leaving it in the hands of 
others, he expected to receive a certain 
portion of the fruits. At the proper season 
he sent servant after servant, or his servants 
in company ; but all were sent away empty, 
—some of them after cruel treatment. 
Finally he sent his son. Him the husband- 
‘men seized and put to death, that the vine- 
yard might become theirs. After relating 
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the story, Jesus asked what the owner of 
this vineyard would do upon his return. 
He was answered that the lord of the vine- 
yard would destroy these wicked husband- 
men, and let out his vineyard to others who 
would render him the fruits in their season. 
Here, again, the priests and scribes uttered 
their own condemnation. Jesus immedi- 
ately indicated the meaning of his parable 
by declaring to the Jews that the kingdom 
of God should be taken from them and given 
toa nation bringing forth the fruits thereof. 

It is not necessary to develop in detail 
the resemblance between the work that had 
been intrusted to the Jewish nation ‘by the 
divine Providence, and their historical con- 
nection with that work, and the letting out 
of the vineyard to men who proved unwor- 
thy and appropriated its fruits, and would 
have wrested the vineyard to themselves. 
It is sufficient, at this time, to recognize 
the fact that, in a certain way, the interests 
of the kingdom of God were identified with 
the Jewish nation. To that people had 
come the knowledge of the one God, and 
of the obligation to love and obey him. 
Here was the germ of the kingdom of God 
indicated by the planting of the vineyard. 
To that people had been given the law, 
which was to establish the rule of righteous- 
ness, and this was the hedging of the vine- 
yard round about. But this people had 
not been faithful to the trust reposed in 
them, and to the law by which they had 
promised to abide; and, from time to time, 
prophets had been sent to insist upon the 
bringing forth of righteousness in the 
national life. These in many instances had 
been maltreated, and their mission made 
fruitless. Then Jesus, the beloved son, 
full of grace and truth, came to set forth 
the kingdom in a new aspect: to call men 
to an inward submission to its just rule, and 
to live lives of righteousness and peace. 
Him the Jewish authorities would put to 
death; and, having silenced his voice, flat- 
ter themselves that they would be no more 
disturbed in their pretensions of possessing 
the kingdom of God. 
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To this notion of theirs, Jesus, leaving 
the parable, addressed himself with start- 
ling emphasis. Had they-never heard that 
the stone which the self-confident builders 
had rejected had become the head of the 
corner, the foundation-stone of a new edi- 
fice? They rejected him; but, because of 
their blindness, wickedness, and folly, they 
as a church and nation should perish, and 
through him should come a new organiza- 
tien, a people whose God should be indeed 
the Lord, and who should do the works of 
righteousness. 

The first parable represented the chief 
Jews as saying they would do the work 
required in the kingdom of God, that of 
living and teaching the principles of justice, 
truth, and love, and yet doing it not. The 
second showéd them the consequences of 
their neglect. The kingdom of God, even 
as outwardly held through established forms 
and ceremonies, would be taken from them 
and given to a people who should be in- 
wardly subject to its rule, and show forth 
its principles in life. 

4. The Wedding Garment. Another par- 
able soon after followed, according to Mat- 
thew, generally called ‘‘The Marriage of 
the King’s Son,” or ‘“‘ The Wedding Gar- 
ment.” It points to the same result as that 
of the parable just considered, —the de- 
struction of the Jewish nation, and the 
coming of a new people into the kingdom 
of God. The figure, however, is changed. 
The kingdom is represented as a marriage- 
feast rather than as a vineyard. The mind, 
therefore, is led to dwell more upon the 
enjoyment connected with the reception of 
the loving favor of God than upon the labor 
demanded of his servants. But the one 
point this lesson takes into consideration 
is that this enjoyment cannot come without 
that righteousness which was demanded as 
the fruits of the vineyard. 

The king comes into the feast to behold 
the guests. All are clothed in the robes 
appropriate to the occasion but one. This 
one appears in his soiled garments, having 
refused the robe that was furnished by the 
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king and freely offered by his servants. 
When questioned by the king as to the 
reason of his presence in such unseemly 
garb, he is speechless. No possible excuse 
can be offered. He is therefore cast out 
from the scene of festivity into the cold and 
darkness of the night. 

The acceptance of the invitation to the 
enjoyments of a union with Christ in the 
kingdom of God, is the receiving the spirit 
of that kingdom, the spirit that was in 
Jesus, into the soul. It is the living in this 
spirit that clothes the soul with righteous- 
ness as with a garment, weaving, as it were, 
the white robe of the saints. The outward 
acceptance of the invitation. to heavenly 
enjoyments avails nothing. Only heavenly 
dispositions can give one a place in heaven, 
and make heaven itself enjoyable. 

Thus Jesus through these parables, aside 
from the lesson to his immediate hearers, 
teaches the world the necessity of doing the 
will of God, and the great joy that comes 
from the doing of it through love. 

5. Suggestions. The temptation will be 
very great, in teaching this lesson, to dwell 
upon minor incidents. That would be very 
desirable, if each parable were to be made 
a study. But the object now is to connect 
these parables with the occasion that gave 
rise to them, and to emphasize the necessity 
of inward and outward righteousness. The 
hour will be too short for even this. 


LESSON XXXII, 
THE QUESTION OF TRIBUTE. 


1. The Pharisees. The members of the 
Sanhedrim are indicated in different ways 
in the gospels. ‘‘'The chief priests, scribes, 
and elders” who had questioned Jesus in 
regard to his authority were undoubtedly 
members of this council. Their defeat led 
to a new consultation. By the terms used 
above, nothing is indicated in regard to the 
religious party to which the men belonged. 
But the Pharisaic party was in the majority, 
and the action taken by the council is 
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often referred to as inspired by the Phari- 
sees. It need not be concluded that the 
Pharisees as a body went apart and con- 
sulted together. The consultation may 
have been in a session of the council, and 
in the main by the same parties who had 
devised the scheme which had been already 
tried to their discomfiture. Matters were 
growing more and more serious; and the 
necessity of concocting some new plan of 
attack was apparent. In the doing of this, 
the Pharisees took the lead. 

2. The Scheme Devised. It should be 
kept in mind that the council could not 
effect the arrest of Jesus, because the 
people would not allow bim to be arrested. 
In their protection of Jesus, the people 
were not opposing the civil law, but the 
authority of the Sanhedrim. In matters of 
religion, the Roman officials left the Jews 
to themselves. There would be no inter- 
ference on their part, unless for some vio- 
lation of the civil law, or some act affecting 
the right or completeness of Roman con- 
trol. The object of the Pharisees was, 
therefore, on the one hand to detach the 
people from Jesus, or on the other bring 
him into antagonism with the Roman au- 
thorities. They cunningly devised a scheme, 
which they thought could not possibly fail 
of one or the other of these results. 

3. The Herodians. There is too little 
information given to make it clear who 
and what the Herodians were; but they 
were a political rather than a religious 
party. The name implies that they were 
attached to’ the family of Herod. They 
were Jews, but advocates of Herodian rule. 
Possibly they were Galileans, as the only 
Herod then in office was Herod Antipas, 
the tetrarch of Galilee and Perea. As 
friends of Herod, they would advocate sub- 
mission to the powers at Rome, bearing 
the yoke with less restiveness than the more 
rigid Jews. 

4, Ulira Judaism. The question of the 
lawfulness of the paying of tribute to the 
Roman Empire had arisen. There were Jews 
who carried their notions of their exalted 
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position as the subjects of God so far, that 
they interpreted the law as forbidding the 
paying of tribute to the rulers of other na- 
There is an allusion in Acts v. 37, 
to Judas the Galilean, who took the posi- 
tion that the Lord only was their ruler, 
and that it was unlawful to submit in any 
way to Gentile control, and who drew many 
after him. (See Josephus also, Antiq. 
xvi. ch. i. 6.) This notion was much 
more likely to find its advocates among the 
strict Pharisees than the pleasure-loving 
Sadducees; and such advocates would be 
in strong opposition to the Herodians, as 
were the Pharisees generally upon other 
grounds. But for a common purpose a 
truce was sounded. Both parties could 
co-operate in a movement against Jesus. 

5. The Deputation Sent. The Pharisees 
were very shrewd in laying their plans. 
Having decided upon the question to be 
asked Jesus, they were much too wily to 
go to him themselves with the question, 
and run the risk of being seen through 
and discomfited as before. It was very 
natural that a dispute should arise between 
their young disciples and the Herodians in 
regard to this question of tribute. There- 


fore, they would send some of these young - 


men with the Herodians, just as if such a 
dispute had arisen, with the desire that 
Jesus, as a wise and just teacher, should 
give his opinion in regard to the matter. 
To these young men, it was a Pharisaic 
lesson in duplicity. 

6. Their Manner of Address. It could 
not have been their first lesson, or they 
would not have succeeded so well in putting 
on an innocent look, and addressing Jesus 
so deferentially. ‘* Teacher, we know that 
thou art true, and teachest the way of God 
in truth, and thou carest for no one; for 
thou regardest not the person of men. 
Tell us, therefore, what thinkest thou? Is 
it lawful to give tribute to Cesar or not?” 
How could Jesus resist such an appeal, so 
complimentary to his heavenly wisdom, his 
independence and courage? How could 
he refuse to answer their frank question, 
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and put their minds and consciences to 
rest ? 

7. The Snare. To this question it was 
certain Jesus must say, ‘‘It is lawful,” or 
“It is not lawful.” If he said the former, 
it was such an acquiescence in the Roman 
rule, that the people, who were beginning 
to look upon him as the Messiah, the deliv- 
erer from that rule, would see at once their 
mistake, and turn from him. If he said the 
latter, the Herodians would catch at his 
words, complain of him to Pilate, the Roman 
procurator or governor, and his arrest 
would follow, as counselling resistance to 
Roman law and authority. His questioners 
eagerly awaited the answer. 

8. The Answer. They did not have to 
waitlong. Jesus perfectly understood them 
and their question. His first words must 
have dispelled the delusion under which 
they approached him. ‘‘ Why are ye try- 
ing me, hypocrites?” Their smooth words 
were of no avail. ‘‘ Hypocrites!” They 
started back, and a change came over 
their countenances. ‘‘ Show me the tribute 
money!” A Roman denarius was handed 
tohim. The wisest of them began to see 
what was coming. The very coin was a 
sign of their submission to Roman rule. 
He whose image and inscription was upon 
the accepted coin of a country was its 
acknowledged ruler. ‘‘ Whose is this im- 
age and inscription?”  ‘‘ Casar’s,” they 
say. Why should not the coin that Cesar 
furnished be given back to Cesar, when he 
should demand it? ‘‘ Render then unto 
Cesar the things that are Cesar’s, and to 
God the things that are God’s.” 
were men more taken by surprise. What 
had their craftiness availed? There was 
their answer, full and complete; and neither 
the most bigoted Jew nor the most exacting 
Roman could complain. The multitude 
more than ever reverenced Jesus, and those 
politicians and tools of the Pharisees with- 
drew, wondering at his keen penetration 
and superior wisdom. 

9. The Denarius. The coin shown Jesus 
was a silver one of the reign of Tiberius 
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Cesar. It bore his image, and was in- 
scribed Ti. Cesar and Pontifea Maximus. 

10. The Meaning of Jesus. The answer 
of Jesus to the wily Pharisees, whatever 
its significance to them may have been, was 
a grand utterance, answering for all time. 
There is a duty owed to the civil govern- 
ment and a duty owed to God. Or it 
may, perhaps, be better said that obedience 
to the divine law includes within certain 
limits obedience to human law. Civil gov- 
ernment has grown out of the needs of man- 
kind, and is, when established upon just 
principles, a divine institution. And even 
when not established upon the best princi- 
ples, nor justly administered, it has a certain 
claim upon the outward obedience of the 
people it embraces. The control of the 
civil government over the disposition of 
property, the property to which it gives 
value or creates, may be conscientiously 
submitted to, however unjust it may seem. 
Jesus directs his followers to give to the 
civil government all that it can rightfully 
claim, without interfering with duty to God. 
To him we owe ourselves. Between us 
and the keeping of the moral law, no human 
power can come. In all that concerns the 
eternal principles of right, we must obey 
God rather than man. 


LESSON XXXIV. 
CONCERNING THE RESURRECTION. 


1. The Sadducees. After the withdrawal 
of the Pharisees, a little time elapsed. 
Some of the Sadducees, who had been 
listeners and witnesses of the futile at- 
tempts to ensnare Jesus by cunningly 
framed questions, concluded to approach 
and try him with a question, which they 
thought unanswerable without reflecting 
upon the Mosaic law, and as showing the 
absurdity of the doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion, in which they had no belief. The 
question presented an argument against 
that doctrine, in their view irresistible. 
No doubt in their controversies with the 
Pharisees it had been frequently pressed. 
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_The motive of the Sadducees was not, 
like that of the Pharisees, a malicious one. 
They were not seeking to entrap Jesus, 
but to win a triumph over him by showing 
his inability to meet their crowning argu- 
ment, and to bring the ideas of a renewed 
life, and him as _ its advocate, into con- 
tempt. It was in an easy, self-confident, 
and somewhat sneering tone they put their 
question. 
spite and malignancy on their part, which 
led Jesus simply to endeavor to enlighten 
their ignorance, without rebuking them as 
he did the Pharisees. 

2. The Levirate Law. The law of Moses 
alluded to is that of Deut. xxv. 5d, 6,— 
called the levirate law from levir, a brother- 
in-law. Its object was to perpetuate the 
family. The case reported by the Saddu- 
cees was no doubt an imaginary one, but 
was a possible one. ‘Their argument was 
that the working of such a law would 
create so much confusion in the after life 
that the mere fact that God had given such 
a law through Moses was positive proof 
that there could Le no after life. 

3. The Question. ‘* Whose wife shall 
she be of the The question 
would have involved the same difficulty had 
there been but two husbands. Making the 
number seven, an extreme possible limit, 
only seemed to magnify the difficulty, and 
increase the absurdity suggested. The 
question shows that the conception of the 
after life was that of a life under material 
conditions like this present life. And the 
Talmudic answer to questions of this sort, 
that the woman would be the wife of the 
first husband, indicates the same concep- 
tion on the part of the Pharisees. 

4, The Answer. Throughout the teach- 
ing of Jesus it will generally be observed 
that his answers to questions went far 
beyond the mere point aimed at by the 
questioner. Not only the Sadducees need- 
ed instruction in regard to the future world, 
but all the multitude before him, including 
his very disciples. In giving them all a 
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new conception of that world, he not only | like 


It was probably the absence of 
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showed that the great argument of the Sad- 
ducees was of no account whatever, but 
answered all objections that could be urged 
on material grounds. The question, in- 
stead of disturbing the equanimity of Jesus, 
must have been warmly welcomed. It is 
not likely the listening crowd learned the 
full lesson of his sublime teaching; but a 
great thought, and a new power, must have 
come into their souls. 

Marriage is an institution that pertains 
to this world. So is the family, and so is 
the state. But these things all have their 
root in something that is divine. There 
may be something analogous to them in the 
spiritual world ; but in the sense in which 
they exist on the earth, they do not exist 
there. Heavenly unions and societies issue 
from the operation of spiritual laws, and 
are free from human limitations. So Jesus 
could say that there was no marrying or 
giving in marriage in heaven,.in the sense 
the question of the Sadducees assumed. 
But not only that, he went much farther, 
and opened up a life that even the imagina- 
tion of the most gifted saints fails to grasp. 

5. The Resurrection. It seems impossible 
to read the words of Jesus and not be 
struck with the peculiar manner in which 
he speaks. The Pharisees may have thought 
that the body which died was to be raised 
again to life. The question of the Sad- 
ducees was based upon such a supposition. 
But the answer of Jesus leads us at once 
from so gross a thought. We may not 
know what idea, ‘* being like the angels of 
Grod,” suggested to the Sadducees; but it 
must have been of forms and modes of life 
far different from the earthly. 

Moreover, the thought in the mind of 
Jesus seems to be that of a spiritual resur- 
rection. He does not assert it of all the 
physically dead. They that are accounted 
worthy to obtain that world, — that is, the 
spiritual world, — which can be only 
ibrough a resurrection into spiritual life, 
neither marry nor are given in marriage. 
They cannot die any more; for they are 
the angels; and, being the children of 
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the resurrection, they are the children of 
God. The sense in which they are the 
children of God is evidently not the same 
as when we speak of men generally ‘as being 
the children of God, but because they 
partake of his life and nature. The rising, 
therefore, is out of the material, the sen- 
sual life, into the spiritual life. 

6. Lhe Argument to the Sadducees. Jesus 
next appealed to an assertion in the Pen- 
tateuch, Exodus iii. 6. The Sadducees 
would not have appreciated an argument 
from other Jewish Scriptures, because they 
accepted only the law as authority. They 
rested their argument upon a provision of 
the law, and Jesus called to their mind a 
statement of the same authority, as they 
themselves would admit. Here, as on 
other occasions, Jesus slowed how little 
importance he attached to physical death. 
“Now that the dead are raised,” not that 
they will be raised, ‘‘ even Moses showed,” 
when he asserted that God revealed himself 
to him, as the God of Abraham, the God 
of Isaac, the God of Jacob. The declara- 
tion is not I was the God of these patri- 
archs of the Jews, but I am. Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob had passed from the 
earthly sight. They were, as we say in 
common speech, dead. Yet Moses repre- 
sents the Deity as declaring that he is still 
their God, the God in whom they believe 
and trust, the God who is their protection 
and their life. Then they must have been 
alive; for he is not the God of the dead, 
but of the living. In the mind of Jesus, 
God was life, and the source of life. To 
be separated from him was the only death. 
To be joined to him by faith and love was 
not only life, but eternal life. 

Jesus accommodated himself to the under- 
standing of his hearers in the modes of 
expression he adopted, but it is evident 
that the resurrection he believed in and 
proclaimed was the rising into the spiritual 
world into conditions of life, of which we 
in this world can have but dim conception. 


Forecast is better than work hard. 


| however. 
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LESSON XXXV. 
THE GREAT COMMANDMENT. 


1. The Pharisees again Together. The 
answer of Jesus to the question of the 
Sadducees was so conclusive that they had 
nothing to say. Some of the better Phari- 
sees were frank and generous to commend 
him for his strong defence of a distinguish- 
ing tenet of their faith. But, as a body, the 
Pharisees could not be reconciled to the 
defeat of all these attempts to put Jesus at 
a disadvantage with the people, and to 
wrest from him some expression that would 
make him amenable to the civil or the 
ecclesiastical power. They were naturally 
drawn together, and, though disheartened, 
were unwilling to withdraw entirely from 
the contest. Nothing further was proposed, 
They remained within hearing, 
watchful of their opportunity. 

2. The Scribe, or Lawyer. One of their 
number, a scribe, without evil intent, but 
merely to test his opinions, concluded to 
question Jesus on his own account in regard 
to a matter much discussed among his class, 
and the Jews generally. As a scribe, he 
was a student of the law, a gatherer of the 
decisions of his predecessors in regard 
to it, and stood before the people as a 
teacher and interpreter of the law. He 
was pleased with the manner in which the 
Sadducees had been answered, and desired 
to try him with questions that would test 
his understanding of the law. 

3. The Question. There was a great 
difference of opinion in regard to the rela- 
tive importance of the commands, among 
the different classes of the Jews and the 
different schools. Some teachers would 
emphasize one thing; others, another. Nor 
was it always some phase of the moral law 
that was held uppermost. The performing 
of ablutions, the wearing of phylacteries, 
the precise form and material of tassels, 
had their advocates as of supreme impor- 
tance. The question of the scribe, there- 
fore, was not regarded as an idle one. 
However Jesus might have answered, it 
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would not seem to have been likely to] 


affect his standing with the people. The 
lawyer may therefore be acquitted of a 
hestile purpose in asking, ‘¢ Which is the 
great commandment of the law?” 

4. The Answer of Jesus. Jesus imme- 
diately quoted Deut. vi. 4, 5, ‘‘ Hear, O 
Israel; the Lord our God is one Lord: 
And thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thine heart, and with all thy soul, and 
with all thy might.” This he declared the 
first command. The second command was 
like it. This he gave as found in Lev. xix. 
18, ‘‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self.” There were no greater commands 
than these. On these hung all the law and 
the prophets. These were the summing up 
of the whole, the establishing of that condi- 
tion of mind and heart which leads to the 
performance of all duties towards God and 
man. 

do. The Frankness of the Scribe. This 
man, though a Pharisee, recognized and 
acknowledged the truth Jesus had expressed. 
He seems to have been so delighted with 
it, and so lifted up by it, that he him- 
self spoke in the lofty tone of the old 
prophets, instead of uttering himself in the 
dry technicalities of his class. ‘* Thou hast 

“said the truth; for there is one God, and 
‘there is no other but he; and to love him 
with all the heart, and with all the under- 
standing, and with all the soul, and with all 
the strength, and to love one’s neighbor as 
one’s self, is more than all whole burnt- 
offerings and sacrifices.” 

The fact that there was but one God was 
emphasized, to render it absolutely certain 
that all love and obedience were due to 
him. To him men must give their hearts, 
devote the powers of their minds, with all 
the force of their wills; and, living in that 
love which is characteristic of his nature, 
they would render him a service more 
acceptable than all outward offerings or 
sacrifices, all ceremonious homage, all 
ritualistic observances. 

5. Not far from the Kingdom. 
whose eyes had been opened to the discern- 
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ment of such grand truth, who had seized 
upon the central principle of the law, who 
had reached the very heart of the teaching 
of the prophets, was not far from the king- 
dom of God, that kingdom which Jesus was 
opening to men. Would he be satisfied 
with just this intellectual apprehension of 
the truth, which Jesus was proclaiming and 
living; or would he take it also into his 
heart, and make it his life, and thus become 
a child of the kingdom? Did that com- 
mendation of Jesus, which would come to 
us so sweetly, ‘* Thou art not far from the 
kingdom of God,” lure him on? 

6. Love towards God. The central prin- 
ciple of the divine government is love. 
The laws that control the moral and 
spiritual life are the outbreathings of love. 
They hold us baék from ruin, and draw us 
towards him who is life. They act in their 
full force only through the quickening of 
our own love. That love of God which 
becomes born in us, is a feeling upward 
alter him, a striving to live in the light of 
his divine perfections, a growing towards 
him. This love does not ask the relative 
importance of God’s commands. It holds 
us to them all, and becomes the joyful 
living of them all. It is in itself the fulfill- 
ing of the law; for it is the very spirit of 
the law in us, the inspiring motive of our 
life. ‘The scribe had come near enough to 
the kingdom of God to see that love was 
above all things required; but he had not 
so entered into it as to know that love was 
the keeping of all divine*laws, and held 
them all as equally precious and sacred. 
He received the word of Jesus as in 
accordance with reason, but saw not how 
it gathered all the divine laws into one, 
and made such a question as his impossible. 

7. Love to One’s Neighbor. The second 
command is like the first, like the first in 
nature and importance. In one sense, it 
may be regarded as included in the first, as 
it is impossible to love God and not love 
men, But it will be better to take it as a 


A man | necessary result of loving God. We only 


know God as he reveals himself to us in his 
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relation to men, through the operation of 
natural and spiritual laws. ‘That relation 
is one of love. The very knowing of God 
comes through the consciousness of this 
relation. How can we love him then, seck 
to be of his spirit, to live in our little sphere 
as he lives in his great sphere, and not love 
men? Is his life one of infinite beneficence ? 
Can we love his beneficent spirit, and not 
live beneficent lives? It is not simply that 
men are all brothers because God is their 
common Father, and therefore we must live 
with our neighbors as with brothers; but 
our very loving of God takes us out of our- 
selves, and, in transforming us into his like- 
ness, makes us delight in doing good to 
others, and administering to their happiness. 
A real love of men as men, whatever their 
condition, will surely lead us into a right 
performance of our duties towards them. 

8. Suggestions. It can be shown how 
the love of God leads to all manly qualities 
and Christian virtues. Take truthfulness. 
The love of God is the love of truth, because 
he is truth, and all his ways are in truth. 
There can be no love of him without a love 
of truth; and in loving truth we shall always 
cling to it. The soul that loves God must 
abhor falsehood. Take honesty, fair and 
open dealing with all. Not only would the 
love of God lead directly to that, but in- 
directly, through that love of our neighbors, 
which would forbid our ever doing them 
wrong. Take gentleness, patience, purity, 
whatsoever things are lovely and of good 
report, and it will be seen how the love of 
God is a love of those qualities, and: will 
produce them in us. 

9. A Former Lesson. Tt will be noticed 
that the scripture of this lesson bears some 
resemblance to that of a lesson last Novem- 
ber, on Luke x. 25-28. The connection, 
however, will be observed to be quite differ- 
ent, and the treatment of the subject has 
been correspondingly different. 


‘On every thorn delightful wisdom grows, 
_ In every stream a sweet instruction flows.” 
Young. 


THE NEW SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
BOOK. 


WE received a call from Mr. H. S. Per- 
kins of Chicago, who has the preparation 
of the new Sunday-school Book in charge. 
Owing to illness and death in Mr. Perkins’s 
family, there has been unavoidable delay. 
We are glad to inform our readers that 
the work will doubtless be ready in May. 
Contributions of words and music will be 
received for a short time by Mr. Perkins, 
at 162 State Street, Chicago, Ill. 


THE WORDS OF CHRIST. 


Tux words of Christ have never passed 
away, with all the changes in civilization, 
in the earth, and in the sky. They did not 
pass away from the minds of the disciples 
who first heard them; but afterward they 
caught up those words, and incorporated 
them in writings which are made imperish- 
able by the words of the Master included 
in them. We know these words as we 
meet them, by their divine idiom. Men 
say sometimes: ‘* How do the sheep know 
the shepherd’s voice?” ‘+ Where is the 
proof that these words are those of Jesus?” 
It is a familiar experience in regard to any 
great master, toward whom we are affec- 
tionate disciples, that we recognize his 
idiom even in fragmentary sentences from 
his writings. An orator, in the course of 
his eager address, quotes some resounding 
sentence from Burke, and we know it in- 
stantaneously. Some noble image leaps 
into his speech from Milton, and we recog- 
nize at once the tone and phrase. He 
gives us the brilliant epigram, or the pol- 
ished antithesis, and we know the gleam of 
the words of Macaulay. 

But there is a moral as well as an intel- 
lectual idiom, a supreme and spiritual indi- 
viduality, in the words of the Master, by 
which they verify themselves whenever we 
see them. Paul need hardly have told us 
that it was the saying of the Lord, ‘It is 
more blessed to give than to receive.” We 
should almost have known it without his 
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suggestion. And so with all the words of 
the Master. They are set in the narrative 


of Matthew, Mark, and Luke, and John, 
as rubies and diamonds are set in a crystal 
plate, — apples of gold in baskets of silver. 
They give to the Gospels their own per- 
manence; and since the day of the dis- 
ciples, they have never passed away. 

Rey. R. S. Storrs, D.D. 


RULES. 


1. Lussons should be adapted to the 
ages and natural tastes of children. Young 
pupils will be interested in whatever ap- 
peals to the senses,— truths in the con- 
crete; older ones may be interested in that 
which exercises the judgment and imagina- 
tion. Only the oldest will heartily enter 
into the truths of reflection. The first 
class will love the pictures in the Gospel 
narrative; the lessons must be word-paint- 
ing. The second will delight in the actions 
and characters described; and only the 
third will dwell with interest on the great 
doctrines involved. 

2. Select lessons which relate to the 
present conditions and wants of the pupils. 
Pupils will be readily interested in things 
which personally concern them, or which 
throw light on the present experiences of 
life. The story of Lazarus will easily en- 
gage the thought of one who has just been 
to the funeral of a friend. 

3. In giving out a new lesson, seek to 
interest the pupil in it beforehand. Hint 
that something worth knowing is to be 
found out, and, if possible, start some 
question of interest, and refer them to the 
lesson to find the answer. 

4, Often start questions on the lesson 
during the recitation, and leave these ques- 
tions for the pupils to investigate and dis- 
cover the answer. It is often useful to 
seem to take a position beside the pupils 
as a fellow-student, and to engage with 
them in the search of some fact or truth, or 
the meaning of some passage. 

5. Take especial pains to draw from the 
pupil whatever he has thought or learned 
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in regard to the lesson; and listen with a 
manifested interest and respect to any con- 
tribution, however small, which he offers 
to the common stock. If you accept at 
their full value his first products of thought, 
he will be eager to bring more to the same 
market. 

6. Repress the impatience which cannot 
wait for the pupil to explain himself, and 
takes the words out of his mouth. If you 
too hastily help out his words, he will re- 
sent the interference, and so refuse to say 
any thing.* 

7. Repress, also, the desire to tell your 
pupils all you know or think on the lesson. 
If your thoughts are common-place, the 
pupils will say, ‘* We know those things 
ourselves.” If the thoughts are brilliant 
and original, they may inspire admiration, 
but they will forbid imitation; the pupils 
will conclude their own thoughts worthless 
and cease to think. 

8. Every explanation given in answer to 
the inquiries of a pupil should, if practi- 
cable, leave something for the pupil to 
inquire about. The expectation may help 
him over the obstacle, but should not carry 
him to the end of his journey; otherwise it 
will repress, rather than stimulate, the self- 
activities. 

9. The recitations should never exhaust 
a subject, but rather break off in the mid- 
dle, leaving work on hand for the next 
session of the class. The pupils will come 
again to see the end of it. 

10. And especially the recitation should 
never exhaust the pupil’s strength, fagging 
his mind till it refuses to think. If the 
hour outlasts the pupil’s strength, vary the 
subject, and introduce something new. — 
National Sunday School Journal. 
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LESSON XXXI.—THE QUESTION OF AUTHORITY. 


[May 2.] 


“ Jesus, thou source of calm repose, 


All fulness dwells in thee divine; 
Our strength to quell the proudest foes, 
And light in deepest gloom to shine.” 


SCRIPTURE READINGS. 


And they come again to Jerusalem. And as he 
was walking in the temple, there come to him the 
chief priests and the scribes and the elders; and 
they said to him, By what authority doest thou 
these things? or who gave thee this author- 
ity to do these things? And Jesus said to them, 
I will ask yon one question ; and answer me, and I 
will tell you by what authority I do these things. 
The baptism of John, was it from heaven, or 
from men? ‘Answer me. And they reasoned 


among themselves, saying, If we say, From heaven, 
he will say, Why then did ye not believe him? 
But shall we say, From men? They feared the 
people; for all regarded John as truly a prophet. 
And they answered and said to Jesus, We do not 
know. And Jesus saith to them, Neither do I tell 
you by what authority I do these things. And he 
began to speak to them in parables.— MARK xi. 
27-33, Noyes’s Translation. Read also MATT. xxi. 
23-27, and LUKE xx. 1-8, 


CENTRAL TRUTH. —Instead of falling into the snare laid by his enemies, Jesus 


exposed their weakness and insincerity. 


FOR YOUNG SCHOLARS. 


1. After the talk suggested by the withered 
fig-tree, where did Jesus and his friends go? 

To the temple. 

2. As Jesus was walking about in the outer 
court, who came to him? 

Some of the chief priests and scribes. 

3. What did they ask him? 

By what authority doest thou these things? 

4. What did they mean by authority? 

By what right or power, 

5. What things do you suppose they meant? 

6. Did they ask this for a good purpose ? 

No; they knew well enough how it was that 
Jesus did such things. 

7. Why, then, did they ask? 


They hoped he would answer in such a way that 
they could accuse him before the Jewish council. 

8. Before he answered, what did Jesus wish 
them to do? 

To tell him whether John was a true prophet or 
not. 

9. Why did they say they did not know? 

Because they were not true and honest, and 
Seared to condemn themselves. 

10. Therefore, what did Jesus say to them? 

That he would not tell them by what authority he 
did those things. 

11. Do you think Jesus was right in not telling 
them ? 

12. By what authority do you think he acted ? 


FOR OLDER SCHOLARS. 


ce What occurred after Jesus reached the tem- 
ple 

2. Was it planned beforehand to ask this ques- 
tion of Jesus? 

3. What did it mean? 

4. What object had the questioners in view ? 

“le did not Jesus directly answer the ques- 
tion 

6. What was the question he asked in return? 

7. What did he mean by this? 


8. Were these enemies of Jesus believers in 
John as a prophet? 

9. Why were they unwilling to say that the 
work that John did was of God? 

10. Why were they afraid to say that it was of 
men? 

11. After answering as they did, how did the 
people probably regard them ? 

12. What reply did Jesus make to them ? 

18. Do you understand why he spoke as he did? 


OUTLINE FOR ADVANCED CLASSES, 


Arrival at the temple; the plan of the leading Jews; their question; the answer they 
what then would have followed; the penetration of Jesus; 


} expected ; 
his method of showing their insincerity ; 


the baptism of John; their dilemma; their position before the people; the reason that Jesus refused 


to declare the authority upon which he acted. 
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LESSON XXXII.—THE PARABLES THAT FOLLOWED. 


[May 9.] 


* And they who with their Leader 
Have conquered in the fight, 


For ever and for eve 


xr 


Ave clad in robes of white.”’ 


SCRIPTURE 
And when the chief priests and Pharisees had | 
heard his parables, they perceived that he spake 
of them. Read MAT’. xxi. 28-46; xxii. 1-14. 
But the chief priests and the scribes, and the chief | 


READINGS. 
of the people sought to destroy him, and could not 
find what they mightdo; for all the people were 
very attentive to hear him. — LUKE xix. 47, 438. 
Read MARK xii. 1-12; LUKE xx. 9-18. 


CENTRAL TRUTH.— They are the true servants of God who from a right disposition 


do the works of righteousness. 


FOR YOUNG 


1. After Jesus had refused to answer the ques- 
tion of the chief Jews, what did he do? 

He related to them stories to show them their 
wickedness. 

2. What are such stories as he told called ? 

They are called Parables. 

8. What names do we give the three parables 
that he uttered on that morning? 

“ The Two Sons,” ** The Wicked Husbandmen,” 
and “‘ The Wedding Garment.” 

4. Which of the sons in the story did Jesus 
mean to show those Jews that, they were like? 

The one who said he would obey, but did not. 

5. What is a vineyard ? 


FOR OLDER 


1. How did Jesus further address the Jewish 
leaders ? 

2. Relate the parable of “ The Two Sons.” 

8. How does it seem to you to apply to those 
Jews? 

4. Relate the parable of ‘The Wicked Hus- 
bandmen.”’ 


OUTLINE FOR AD 


Jesus improves the occasion to show the Pharisees their 


Sons’’ in its application to them; the Lord’s vine 
the taking from them the kingdom of God; the “) 
ment; the casting out; the general teaching of the 


SCHOLARS. 


6. What may the men who have the care of 
vineyards, or of farms, be called? 

Husbandmen. 

7. Should husbandmen, who are employed to 
take care of a vineyard, rob the owner of it? 

8. What do we mean when we speak of work- 
ing in the Lord’s vineyard ? 

We mean teaching and living the truth, helping 
people to know God and serve him. 

9. Were those Jews thus working for the Lord ? 

10. If one is to be of the company of the good, 
what sort of a garment must he wear? 

The garment of righteousness; that is, his con- 
duct must always be just and right. 


SCHOLARS. 


5. In what way did the Jewish rulers resemble 
those husbandmen ? 

6. Relate the parable of “‘The Wedding Gar- 
ment, or ‘‘ The Marriage Supper.” 

7. What do these parables all teach ? 

8. What do you think are the robes of white 
that the good wear? 


VANCED, CLASSES. 


position; the parable of ‘‘The Two 
yard; the relation of the Jews to that vineyard; 
farriage Supper;”’ the guests; the wedding gar- 
parables. 


LESSON XXXIII.—THE QUESTION OF TRIBUTE. 


[May 16.] 


“I love to see Thee bring to naught 
The plans of wily men 
When simple hearts outwit the wise, 
O Thou art loveliest then!” 


SCRIPTURE 


Then the Pharisees went and consulted together 
how they might ensnare him in speech. And they 
send out to him their disciples with the Herodians. 
.. Tell us, therefore, What thinkest thou? Is 
it lawful to give tribute to Ceesar, or not? 
But Jesus, perceiving their wickedness, said, Why 
are ye trying me, hypocrites ? Show me the tribute 


FABER. 
READINGS. 


money. And they brought to him a denary. And 
Jesus saith to them, Whose is this image and in- 
scription ? They say, Czsar’s. Then saith he to 
them, Render then to Czsar the things that 
are Ceesar’s, and to God the things that are 
God’s. — Marz. xxii, 15-22, Noyes’s Translation 
Read MARK xii, 13-17 ; LUKE xx, 20026, . 
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CENTRAL TRUTH.— The simply true will often confound the crafty: the way is clear 


to those who seek only to do right. 


FOR YOUNG 


1. After Jesus had spoken those 
the Pharisees, what did they do? 

They went away from him, and tried to fix upon 
a plan to make him offend the Roman rulers. 

2. Why did they wish to make him do that? 

That the Roman officers might arrest him. 

8. Did the Jews pay taxes to the Romans? 

Yes; they were then under Roman government. 

4. Why did some of the Jews think it was not 
right for them to pay such taxes ? 

Because they thought their law forbade them to 
pay taxes to Gentiles. 


parables against 


FOR OLDER 


1. About what did the chief Jews consult? 

2. Whom did they send to Jesus, and with 
what question? 

8. Why did they decide upon that question ? 

4. What flattering words did those who were 
sent, address to Jesus, and with what purpose ? 


SCHOLARS. 


5. Why did the Pharisees think they would 
ask Jesus about this? 

Because, if Jesus said it was not lawful, they 
could complain of him to the governor. 

6. What was the coin they showed Jesus? 

A Roman denarius (de-nd-ri-us). 

7. Whose head was stamped on it? 

The head of Cesar, the Roman emperor. 

8. How then did Jesus answer the question ? 

Render to Cesar the things that are Cosar’s, 
and to God the things that ure God's. 

9. Could any of them find fault with that? 


SCHOLARS. 


5. What did Jesus say to his questioners ? 

6. Describe the denarius that was shown him. 

7. What use did Jesus make of it, and how did 
he answer the question? 

8. What did his answer mean ? 

9. Why did it silence the Pharisees ? 


OUTLINE FOR ADVANCED CLASSES. 


The consultation ; the 
addressed; his discernmen 
caught; the answer of Jesus; its import; its effect. 


plan decided upon ; the deputation sent; the manner in which Jesus was 
t; the tribute-money show 


n; the manner in which the questioners were 


LESSON XXXIV.— CONCERNING THE RESURRECTION. 


[May 23.] 


“God of the living, in whose eyes 
Unveiled thy whole creation lies ! 


All souls are thine 


: we must not say 


That those are dead who pass away.’ 


SCRIPTURE 


Jesus answered and said unto them,... For 
in the resurrection they neither marry, nor 
are given in marriage, but are as the angels 
of God in heaven. But as touching the resur- 
rection of the dead, have ye not read that which 


CENTRAL TRUTH.— They who have pas 


ELLERTON. 
READINGS. 


was spoken unto you by God, saying, I am the God 
of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God of 
Jacob? God is not the God of the dead, but of 
the living. — Read Marv. xxii, 23-33; MARK xii. 
18-27; LuKkE xx. 27-40, 


sed away from earth are not dead, but living 


as angels, subject no longer to earthly conditions. 


FOR YOUNG 


1. After the Pharisees had failed, who came 
next to try their skill against Jesus? 

The Sadducees (Sad-du-cees). 

2. What did the Sadducees not believe? 

They did not believe there was a future life. 

8. What did they want to show? 

How absurd it was to think of such a life. 

4. So what question did they ask ? 

If a woman had had seven husbands, whose wife 
would she be in the other world ? 

5. Did Jesus think it a hard question? 

No: he told them right away that they did not 
understand the Scripture, nor the power of God. 


SCHOLARS, 


6. What did he say of the world that we enter 
when we leave the earth? 

That there is no marrying there. 

7. And how did he show the Sadducees that 
those who had died on the earth lived in 
heaven ? 

By referring them to the Scripture. 

8. If God was the God of Abraham, of Isaac, 
and of Jacob, what did it show ? 

That they were living ; for He could not be the 
God of the dead. 

9. Could the 
more? 


Sadducees say any thing 
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FOR OLDER 


1. What was the 
questioning Jesus? 

2. What did they say of seven brothers ? 

8. Was this in accordance with the law of 
Moses ? 

4. Then what question did the Sadducees ask 
Jesus? 


5. How do you suppose that they argued from | on 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSONS. 


SCHOLARS. 


purpose of the Sadducees in | such a state of things that there could be no future 


life? 

6. What was the arswer of Jesus? 

7. Then what reference did he make to their 
Scriptures ? 
8. What argument did he draw from that ? 
9. What was the effect of the teaching of Jesus 
the Sadducees and on the people? 


OUTLINE FOR ADVANCED CLASSES. 


The Sadducees; their purpose in questioning Jesus; 
adducees trom the working of such a law; the question; the answer of 


law; the deduction of the § 


the instance of the application of the Mosaic 


Jesus; the argument from Scripture; the effect of the teaching of Jesus; his idea of the resurrection. 


LESSON XXXV.—THE GREAT COMMANDMENT. 


[MAY 30.] 


“ Thus shalt thou love the Almighty Lord, 
With all thy heart and soul and mind; 
So speaks to man the sacred word, 
For counsel and reproof designed.” 


SCRIPTURE 


And the Pharisees, hearing that he had put the 
Sadducees to silence, assembled together; and one 
of them, a lawyer, asked, trying him, Teacher, 
which commandment is great in the Law? And 
he said to him, ‘‘ Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, 


TAYLOR. 


READINGS. 


and with all thy mind.” This is the great and 
first commandment. ‘There is a second like it: 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 
On these two commandments hang all the Law and 


the Prophets. — Marr. xxii, 34-40, Read also MARK 


xii, 28-34, 


CENTRAL TRUTH.— The Law and all that the Prophets taught hang upon the obli- 
gation to love God supremely, and men as one’s self. 


FOR YOUNG 


1. After the Sadducees were put to silence, 
what was done? 

The enemies of Jesus still consulted together to 
Jind out something they could do against him. 

2. What did a lawyer, who liked the answer of 
Jesus, think that he would do? 

That he would try Jesus on his understanding of 
the law. 

3. What question did he ask Jesus? 

What is the greatest commandment of the Law ? 

4. What did Jesus answer? 


FOR OLDER 


1. What took place after the Sadducees had | 
been put to silence? 

2. What was the object of the lawyer in asking 
the question he did? 

3. What did Jesus say were the two great com- 
mandments of the Law ? 

4. What is the like principle in these com- 
mands, and why does it make them greater than 
the others ? 


SCHOLARS. 


Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all th 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy ine 

5. What command did Jesus say was like this? 

Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. 

6. Is it then by loving, and doing what love 
requires, that you keep the law of God? 

7. What did the lawyer say to Jesus? 

Master, thou hast said the truth. 

8. Was Jesus pleased with the lawyer? 

Yes, and said he was not far from the kingdom 
of God. 


SCHOLARS, 


5. How is it to be manifested towards God and 
towards men? 

6. How is it, that th 
depend upon it? 

7. What did the lawyer mean by saying that 
keeping these commands was more than ‘whole 
burnt offerings and sacrifices”? 
ae Ay was he not far from the kingdom of 

Cy 


e Law and the Prophets 


OUTLINE FOR ADVANCED CLASSES. 


The scene after the attempt of the Sadducees 
ing it; the answer of Jesus; ‘‘ Love the fulfillin 


; the lawyer; his 
ove the g of the Law;”’ the 
of these commands better than ritualistic observances; not far from the kingdom 


question, and the motive for ask- 
lawyer’s response; the keeping 
of heaven. 


